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Statistics of Manufacture. 
The art of knitting is most generally believed to have been 
invented in Europe at some date not earlier than the late 
middle ages, and is therefore of much later origin than that 
of weaving. Whatever country is responsible for its inven- 
tion, the process was probably soon introduced into Scot- 
land, England and France, the first known references to it 
being found in English laws of the fifteenth century, which 
show its increasing use in that country in the manufacture 
of hosiery or leggins, caps, gloves and similar articles of 
wearing apparel. ' It was soon recognized that the elasticity 
of knitted fabric makes it better adapted than woven goods 
for garments of this nature, which are required to fit close 
to the body; and in consequence wherever knitting was 

I W. Folkio, " History of the Maehine-wTOii«ht Hodery and Lmb Mimutsotures," London, 
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Introduced it was rapidly adopted as the universal house- 
hold art, which it has remained to the present day. 

Knitting by machine was first made possible in the year 
1589, when the Rev. William Lee of Nottingham invented 
the stocking frame. The first important addition to Lee's 
frame was made in 1758 by Strutt's invention of a device for 
knitting a ribbed web. Hand frames modeled on the principle 
of Lee's invention were in general use until after 1850. It is 
interesting to note that the first instance of the successful 
application of power to the stocking frame occurred in 1832 
in Cohoes, N. Y., whereas in England power frames were 
not generally introduced until after 1845. ^ 

Machine knitting in its present form is largely a product 
of the last half century. Progress in the invention and use 
of automatic flat-bed and circular knitting frames has been 
rapid throughout this period, and this fact, together with the 
introduction of a large number of specialized seaming and 
finishing machines, has made possible a greatly increased 
output of machine-made knit goods of all kinds at reduced 
cost, while at the same time improving the quality of the 
product. In 1849, the first year for which statistics of 
manufacture of the hosiery and knit goods industry were 
collected for the United States government, the census re- 
turns show the existence of 85 establishments located in 10 
States, with an average number of 2,325 wage earners 
and a total annual output valued at about a million dollars. 
Within the next ten years, a period which marks the rapid 
development of technical improvements and the widespread 
introduction of power machinery, the number of factories 
more than doubled, while the average number of wage 
earners increased almost four times and the value of the 
product six times. As shown by the following tables the 
industry has developed steadily though somewhat irregularly 
up to the present time, its growth during the last thirty 
years being more rapid than that of any other of the 
textile industries. The increase in output has been accom- 
panied by a still greater increase in per capita consumption 
of the domestic product, the expenditure per capita for 

1 United Stetes, eightli ceninis, Vol. 3. p. iliii. 
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knit goods in the year 1905 being $1.77, while in 1880 it 
. was only 74 cents, an increase which occurred entirely in 
goods of American production.^ 
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According to the census figures for 1909,^ New York and 
Pennsylvania take the lead in the knit goods industry, pro- 
ducing, respectively, 33.5 per cent, and 24.8 per cent, of the 
value of the total product for the United States. Massa- 
chusetts stands third, with 7.4 per cent. With respect to 
the nature of the goods manufactured. New York specializes 
largely in underwear, which in 1909 constituted 64 per cent. 
of the total value of knit goods produced in that State, 
while hosiery constituted 62,1 per cent, of the Pennsylvania 
product. Massachusetts can hardly be said to specialize in 
any one line, although underwear constituted 54.9 per cent. 
of the knit goods produced there in the year 1909,* In 1913, 
according to the figures given by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, there were 65 establishments in the State, em- 
ploying an average number of 10,739 persons, of whom 7,807, 
or 72.7 per cent were women, and producing goods to the 
value of $16,693,510. Statistics for the years 1914 and 1915, 
showing the effect of the European war upon the knit goods 
industry in this State, are not yet available. That the export 
business of this industry has been greatly increased during the 
last year is shown by the fact that for the nine months ending 
Sept. 15, 1915, exports of knit goods from the United States 
totaled $12,181,384, while the figures for the corresponding 
period of the year 1914 were $1,927,619, and in 1913, $2,040,- 



' United states, thirteenth censun. Vol. VIII., pp. 722. 723. 
> Computed from UdjUhI Sutes, thirteenth cenaue. Vol. IX., pp. S31. 1070, a 
' United StatM. Departmstit al Commeroe, Monthly SumioBry of Fordcn Cod 
nited Statee, September, lOlE, p. 20. 
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Manufacture oj Hosiery and Knit Goods by Slates. ' 
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Statistics of Manitfacture (Hosiery and Knit Goods). 
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Method and Scope op the Investigation. 

The field work for the study of the wages of women in the 
hosiery and knit goods industry was carried on in the months 
of September, October and November, 1915. The study in- 
cluded 27 establishments situated in 15 cities and towns, and 
selected in such a manner as to be as nearly representative 
as possible of the several branches of the industry and of the 
different localities in which it is centralized. Agents of the 
Commission covered almost all of the important knitting 
centers of the State, since in addition to the above they 
visited 19 other estabhshments. Of these latter firms it 
was found that 9 had gone out of business or had changed 
hands within the last year, 5 did not at present manu- 
facture knit goods, 3 employed only one or two women, 
while the remainder did not keep their pay records in 
such a form as to be available for the purposes of the 
Commission. 

In each of the 27 establishments studied a transcript of 
the pay-roll records for each female employee was taken for 
a period covering the fifty-two weeks preceding the date of 
the initiation of the investigation. In the case of 18 fac- 
tories the pay-roll data included the record of the number of 
hours worked each week. In as many cases as possible 
schedules were also filled out by the women workers them- 
selves, in order that the Commission might have available 
such information as age, marital condition, living arrange- 
ments and length of experience. An inspection of the 
premises was also made for the purpose of studying the 
occupations. The results of the analysis of the schedule 
material will be found in the section entitled "Analysis of 
the Wage Situation," 

In accordance with the duties of the Commission as pre- 
scribed by statute the inquiry has been limited to ascertfun- 
ing wages and also, where possible, rates of payment and 
hours of labor for the various occupations, with such other 
matters as are most intimately connected with the subject 
of wages. This procedure has necessitated the omission of 
many subjects which might have proved both interesting 
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and valuable as matters of public knowledge in connection 
with the wage situation. For example, the matters of over- 
time, sanitation, accidents and more detailed information as 
to the living arrangements and expenses of the women 
employees have a definite bearing on the matter of wages in 
any given employment. Moreover, certain of these matters 
are under the jurisdiction of other boards and commissions 
in this State, and information concerning them appears from 
those sources from time to time. Consequently, the ma- 
terial gathered by the Commission is limited in scope and 
comprises only the data which in the experience of the Com- 
mission have proved to be most pertinent and useful in the 
attempt to improve the wage situation. 

The Process of Manufacture. 

Winding. — The raw material ordinarily comes to the 
knitting mill in the form of silk, woolen or cotton yarn, 
wound in skeins or on bobbins. Since one of the most 
important requirements in the production of knit goods is 
the free and even presentation of the yarn to the knitting 
machine, it is usually found necessary to rewind it upon 
larger cone-shaped spools known as winder-bobbins. The 
winding machine is equipped with two rows of spindles which 
revolve automatically, one composed of the cops or skeins 
which are to be unwound and the other of the cones which 
are later to be transferred to the knitting machine. Since 
these machines are practically automatic, the work of the 
winders, who are usually women, requires but little skill, and 
consists in replacing empty cops and filled cones and in 
watching for breaks in the yam and tying the ends together. 

KniMing. — Two principal types of knitting machines are 
in use, — the "flat-bed" and the "circular." The flat-bed 
machine takes its name from the fact that the frame is flat 
and the fabric produced a flat web which must be seamed to 
be finished. These machines are now fitted with automatic 
devices for "fashioning," that is, narrowing and widening 
the web in order to produce a shaped fabric. This tj-pe of 
machine, the largest of which knit from 18 to 20 stockings at 
a time, is used mainly for the better grades of hosiery and 
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underwear, the articles produced being termed "full- 
fashioned." Goods made on the circular machines, which 
knit a tubular web, are less expensive to make up, but they 
are usually inferior in shape and elasticity to the full- 
fashioned product. The process of machine knitting is in 
principle similar to that of hand knitting or crocheting; 
small metal needles automatically loop the yam so as to 
produce a mesh of the desired size, elasticity and texture. 
In the manufacture of women's seamless hose the entire leg 
and foot are usually knit in one piece. Where the stocking 
has a ribbed top, as in the case of men's and children's hose, 
the ribbed portion is knit first upon a machine equipped 
with a double set of needles, one of which forms the face 
and the other the back of the webbing. The fabric is then 
cut into the desired lengths by hand or by a machine op- 
erated by a foot or hand lever, the operators in charge of 
this work being known as rib cutters. The top is then trans- 
ferred stitch by stitch onto the needles of the footing 
machine, which knits the rest of the stocking directly onto 
the ribbed top. The leg and foot are thus knit in one 
seamless piece except that a small opening across the toe 
remains to be joined in another operation known as looping. 
On the machines of the fiat-bed or Cotton tj-pe, upon which 
all the finer grades of hosierj- are knit, the fabric is fashioned 
by the process of transferring the loops from the end needles 
a certain number of stitches towards or away from the 
center of the web, according to whether the goods are to be 
narrowed or widened. The leg is knit first from the top or 
widest part to the ankle, and then transferred to another 
machine which knits the foot web. The process of trans- 
ferring is in some cases performed by a special group of 
operatives, but more often it is undertaken by the knitters 
who are in charge of the footing machines. The tubular 
webbing used almost exclusively in the manufacture of under- 
wear and sweaters is produced on circular frames similar in 
operation to those used in the production of seamless hosiery. 
Full-fashioned machines are used for making sleeves and 
other shaped pieces for high-grade underwear. Both men 
and women operate circular and flat-bed machines, but in 
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general the larger flat-bed hosiery frames are run by men 
while the circular machines, with the exception of the large 
ones used in the production of sweaters, are usually in charge 
of women. These women watch from three to six machines, 
seeing that the bobbins are fuU of thread, that broken needles 
are replaced, and the thread fed evenly into the machine. 
Knitters, like winders, are obliged to stand or walk about 
while engaged in their work. 

Looping. — Looping is a process by which edges are joined 
together in a seam which is almost imperceptible. Although 
sometimes used in the manufacture of high-grade underwear, 
for such purposes as making the shoulder seam or attaching 
the cuff to the sleeve, it is a process which plays a far more 
important part in the hosiery mill, since it is the sole method 
used in closing up the opening at the toe of the stocking. 
In full-fashioned hosiery the heel must also be looped. The 
looper consists of a continuously revolving metal disc, 
equipped with a row of needles around the outer edge. The 
two edges to be joined together are fitted stitch by stitch 
over each other upon the points of the disc, which is large 
enough to hold about a dozen stockings at a time. As the 
disc revolves, the two fabrics are joined together by the 
thread carried by a needle which passes in turn through each 
pair of loops, a knife trims the raw edges above the seam, 
and a brush cleans the seam smooth. As the stocking is 
brought around again before the operator she cuts the 
thread uniting it to its neighbor, and the finished article 
drops into a basket, leaving space for the adjustment of a 
new stocking. Looping is the most skilled occupation in 
which women are employed in stocking factories. The op- 
erator sits at her work, which is located in the lightest and 
often the most comfortable part of the factory, but which 
under the best conditions involves a considerable strain 
upon the eyes. 

Dyeing. — Full-fashioned hosiery is usually dyed in the 
j'am, while cheaper grades are knit "in the grey," and are 
dyed after the completion of the looping process. The 
bleaching is done with peroxide or by an electrical process, 
colored stockings being washed and bleached before they are 
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dyed. They are then dried either by steam or in an ex- 
tractor. The webbing used in the manufacture of under- 
wear goes direct from the knitters to the bleaching room. 
After the bleaching process it is dried by being run over 
steam-heated tubes. Men only are employed in the occu- 
pations of dyeing and bleaching. 

Boarding. — In order to shape hosiery and certain kinds 
of underwear the articles are boarded, that is, drawn while 
damp over a shaped board and dried in a hot oven. Board- 
ing is hot and heavy work and is usually done by men. 

Cutting. — After the knit goods come from the bleaching 
rooms they go to the hands of the cutters. The material to 
be used in the manufacturing of underwear is piled in layers, 
and with the use of a pattern the garment is cut out by 
shears or a power-driven cutting machine. As a rule, men 
guide the power machines, although some women are em- 
ployed at this work as well as at the lighter processes of 
cutting by hand and in " rib-cutting," described above. 

Mackin£ Seaming and Finishing. — The seaming and 
finishing processes on underwear and full-fashioned hosiery 
include a number of varied operations, each usually per- 
formed by a separate worker who operates a machine espe- 
cially designed for the work in hand. For full-fashioned 
hosiery the process consists in seaming the foot and back of 
the leg. For underwear the sides must be seamed, and 
"reseamed" or overcast, sleeves and gussets set in, and 
cuffs stitched on. Finishing processes include finishing necks 
and fronts, stitching on straps, tapes, bands and facings, 
making buttonholes and eyelets, and putting on buttons. 
The power-driven sewing machines used for these processes 
are always operated by women, whose work is similar to 
that of machine operators in other garment factories. 

Hand Finishing and Embroidery. — On the highest priced 
goods many of the finishing and decorating processes are 
performed by operators who sew, embroider or crochet by 
hand. In the manufacture of sweaters the sleeve is some- 
times crocheted into the body, while the buttons and hooks 
are sewn on and the collar and cuffs overcast by hand. 
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Taping. — Another unskilled hand process is the running 
of tapes into the crocheted edging at the neck and armholes 
of women's and children's underwear. 

Mending. — The first inspection of both hosiery and 
underwear is usually made by menders, who go over the 
goods for the purpose of locating and repairing any damaged 
spots which can be mended. 

Inspecting. — After passing through the hands of the 
menders the articles are usually reinspected, sometimes by 
the same workers, who fold them preparatory to pressing. 

Pressing. — Articles to be pressed are laid in piles be- 
tween sheets of pasteboard and placed in a hand or power 
press in order to give them a smooth and finished appear- 
ance. Both men and women are engaged in this oecupa- 
. tion. 

Folding and Boxing. — After being pressed the goods go 
to the final group of operatives, — women who make a last 
examination of each article as it is folded and packed with 
others for shipment. 

Miscellaneous processes in connection with the manufacture 
of hosiery and knit goods include turning, or jerking right 
side out the stockings as ■ they come from the knitting 
machine; marking, or stamping the size, number or trade- 
mark upon the finished article; marking the location of 
buttons; buttoning shirts; pairing, or mating stockings in 
sets of two of a kind; giving out work; measuring' threads; 
and general floor work. 

Method of Treating Wage Material. 

In the preparation of the material for tabulation all records 
of persons who appeared "on the pay roll for less than four 
weeks out of the fifty-two under consideration were thrown 
out. This was done In order that the conclusions reached 
might apply only to workers who could legitimately be con- 
sidered a part of the normal working force of the industry. 
Records for forewomen, clerical workers and scrub women 
were also excluded. 

In computing weekly earnings and hours worked each 
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week for individual workers the procedure for each individual 
was as follows: the sum of all payments made during the 
fifty-two-week period — that is, the girl's total income from 
her work for the year — was found. This sum was divided 
by the number of weeks during which she was actually at 
work, as indicated by the number of weekly payments made 
to her. Where the weekly pay roll showed a record of time 
worked for which no wages were paid, the week in question 
has been counted as a week actually worked. In this way 
the average weekly earnings of each employee for the time 
she was at work in the occupation under consideration were 
ascertained. A corresponding procedure was adopted in 
treating hours of work. The number of hours recorded dur- 
ing the fifty-two-week period was totaled, and this sum di- 
vided by the number of weeks for which hours were recorded. 
In cases where hours were given for only a small and un- 
representative portion of the total number of weeks worked, 
the item of hours was excluded from tabulation as not 
accurately indicating the actual weekly average of hours 
worked throughout the entire period of employment. It 
should be noted that the amounts paid were not always the 
equal of a full week's work. Since the wage records rarely 
show the cause of short hours and small payments, it is 
impossible to avoid a slight inaccuracy in the analysis of 
earnings, due to the fact that in some cases girls enter and 
leave the factory in the middle of a week, and a few of these 
may therefore appear to receive a lower average weekly wage 
than they actually do. This misinterpretation is unavoid- 
able, since the Commission has made it a rule to present the 
pay-roll figures as found, without omissions or additions due 
to interpretations of its own. 

Analysis of the Wage Situation. 
Table 1, (a) and (b), shows the weekly earnings, classified 
according to occupations, of the 3,460 women for whom wage 
data were obtained. Of the total number two-fifths (40.7 
per cent.) earned less than $6 a week, while about three- 
quarters (74.3 per cent.) earned less than S8 a week. Two- 
thirds (65.7 per cent.) fall into the groups earning between $5 
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and $8, The lowest paid occupations, rated according to 
the percentage of those earning under $6, are rib-cutting and 
taping, with 75 per cent, and 73.1 per cent., respectively, both 
of them being unskilled occupations in which only a small 
number of women are engaged. Of the occupations employ- 
ing large numbers of women, those for which the lowest 
weekly earnings are recorded are knitting, winding and hand 
finishing, in each of which groups almost half of the workers 
received less than $6. The most highly paid of the specified 
occupations, rated according to the percentage earning $8 or 
more, are cutting (50 per cent.), machine seaming and 
finishing (34.3 per cent.) and folding and boxing (31.8 per 
cent.). The largest occupational class, the machine opera- 
tors, ccHnprises a number of distinct groups of workers per- 
forming dissimilar operations which require different degrees 
of skill. These had to be grouped together because of the 
fact that in a number of establishments all machine opera- 
tors are classed together as "stitchers" without further 
specification. Table 1 (c) shows the 427 machine operators 
whose occupations are further specified grouped, according 
to average weekly earnings, in the two main divisions of 
seamers and finishers. Wages in the two groups parallel 
each other closely, although there are more high-paid and 
fewer low-paid persons employed in the finishing operations. 

Out of the total number of 3,460 women whose records 
were tabulated, 2,987, or 86.3 per cent., were pieceworkers 
or time workers for whom only hourly rates were available. 
Persons paid according to time rates are in this industry 
restricted to a few unrepresentative occupations, and for 
this reason a table showing the weekly rates of payment for 
the small number for whom such data were available has not 
been prepared, since it would be in no way comparable with 
the tables showing weekly earnings for the total number of 
women employed in the industry. 

According to Table 2, which shows the total income re- 
ceived by each worker for the time employed during the 
fifty-two-week period in the establishments investigated, it 
will be seen that the largest single group, consisting of 944 
individuals, or 27.3 per cent, of the total number, earned less 
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than $100 a year, while 1,800, or 52 per cent., earned less than 
$250. Thus, computed on a fifty-two-week basis, over a 
quarter earned an average wage of less than $2 a week, while 
over half earned less than $5, Only 583, or 16.8 per cent,, 
earned over $400, $416 being the annual income of a worker 
receiving a weekly wage of $8 who has steady employment. 
Since this study has been limited to the pay-roll data as 
presented by individual establishments in the knit goods 
industry, and no information is available regarding the 
complete industrial record for the individual workers for the 
■fifty-two-week period, it is not possible to state to what 
extent this condition of low annual earnings is due to em- 
ployment in other establishments or industries, and to what 
extent to actual unemployment. Undoubtedly a consider- 
able amount, especially in the smaller towns where industrial 
openings are few, is due to the latter cause. The question 
of how much of the unemployment is voluntary with the 
workers, and how much due to their being laid off during 
dull seasons and to the lack of opportunity for employment, 
is another matter concerning which the Commission has no 
accurate information. 

An analysis of the weekly wages paid by different estab- 
lishments is presented in Table 3, which shows the wide 
divergence in actual earnings, not only in different branches 
of the industry, but also between individual establishments 
manufacturing the same general lines and grades of goods. 
The firms manufacturing underwear in general paid con- 
siderably higher wages than those producing hosierj', sweaters 
and miscellaneous products, only 26 per cent, of the women 
employed in underwear factories receiving less than $6 a 
week, as against 48,4 and 49.4 per cent, in the two other 
groups, respectively, and 40.7 per cent, in the industry as a 
whole. Among the underwear firms the number receiving 
less than $6 a week varies from 6.2 to 60.2 per cent,, while 
the number receiving over $9 varies from 2.3 to 65.4 per 
cent. It will be noted that similar extreme variations exist 
in the case of the hosiery concerns ranging from establish- 
ment No. 5, where 73.2 per cent, received under $6, to 
establishment No. 1, where the corresponding figure is only 
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27,6 per cent. The firms manufacturing sweaters and mis- 
cellaneous products have still lower wages, rated according 
to the number receiving less than $6, and also show a wide 
variation between individual firms, the number receiving less 
than $6 ranging from 88.9 and 90 per cent, to 15 and 17.9 per 
cent. These differences in the wage scales of the individual 
factories can be accounted for in part by the fact that the 
industry is so far subdivided that each individual establish- 
ment makes only one special line of goods, and is therefore 
affected by trade and labor conditions which do not neces- 
sarily influence other firms in the same branch of the industry 
even if situated in the same locality. 

One of the most important causes of the variations in- 
wages paid in different establishments is revealed by Table 
4, which presents the data regarding the average number of 
hours worked per week by women employed in 18 of the 27 
establishments studied. This table shows that in general the 
establishments in each group having the largest number of 
female employees who receive an average wage of under $6 
are recorded as having the shortest average running time, 
whereas the establiahments paying the highest wages work 
their employees for the longest number of hours. Among 
the underwear firms, for example, in establishment No. 8, 
which is recorded as paying the lowest wages, 91.9 per cent. 
of the employees worked an average of less than thirty-eight 
hours per week, while in the most highly paid establish- 
ments for which hourly records were available it will be seen 
that no employees, or only a very small percentage, worked 
less than thirty-eight hours. The same is true of the hosierj' 
firms, thereby explaining the wide divergence between the 
average weekly earnings in firms known to manufacture 
almost exactly similar lines of goods. However, while differ- 
ences are so great between individual firms, the average 
running time for the three main divisions of the industry 
present far less variation from each other and from the 
figures for the industry as a whole. 

The relation between low wages and short hours of labor 
is further indicated by Table 5, (a) and (6), which shows the 
workers in the different wage groups classified according to 
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the average number of hours worked per week. Data re- 
garding hours of labor are of especial value in the study of 
this industry because of the unusually large percentage of 
workers — over two-thirds of the total number studied — for 
whom records of hours were available. 

According to Tables 6 and 7, which analyze the fluctua- 
tion of employment according to occupation and establish- 
ment, 7.5 per cent, of the total number of women included 
in the study found employment for the whole year, 37.5 
worked eleven months, while over half (51.9 per cent.) were 
employed for nine months. The variation in steadiness of 
employment between the different occupations is not strik- 
.ingly marked, cutting and mending ranking highest, board- 
ing, taping, pressing and winding ranking lowest, while those 
occupations most charactistic of the industry, — knitting, 
looping and machine operating, — run close to the average 
for the industry as a whole. Table 7 shows that in the 
period under consideration the underwear factories provided 
the most steady work for their employees, 43.8 per cent, of 
whom worked over eleven months, and 61,8 per cent, over 
nine months. The figures in the hosiery firms closely ap- 
proximate those for the indlistry as a whole, while the 
sweater and miscellaneous establishments, which produce 
goods of a more seasonal character than either of the two 
other groups, afford steady employment to a much smaller 
proportion of their employees. There is a considerable varia- 
tion between difTerent establishments, and in certain in- 
stances it is possible, as in the case of establishments Nos. 
7, 13, 16, 22 and 25, to trace a relation between wages and 
duration of employment. In other cases, however, such as 
that of most of the stocking firms, steadiness of employment 
seems to bear little relation to the wage factor. 

Diagram I shows in graphic form the per cent, of the totai 
number of women included in the investigation who were 
employed in each week of the year in the three branches of 
the industry. The curve shows no marked seasonal fluctua- 
tion for the industry as a whole, the general depression in 
the month of July indicating the vacation period rather than 
slack business. Steadiness of employment is less marked in 
the manufacture of sweaters and miscellaneous goods than in 
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the other lines, a. fact which can be explained by the greater 
seasonal demand of this branch of the business, as well as by 
the fact that the firms manufacturing these lines are in most 
cases smaller and less well organized than the hosiery and 
underwear establishments. 

We see from Table 8, (a) and (6), that this industry fol- 
lows the general tendency to employ women between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty-five. Of the 1,680 women for 
whom information regarding wages was available, 1,390, or 
82,7 per cent., were at this period of life; 832, or 49.5 per 
cent., being between eighteen and twenty-five years old. 
The figures indicate a general tendency for earning capacity 
to increase with years up to the age of forty. 

Of those persons for whom the Commission secured data 
regarding living conditions (Tables 10 and U), 178, or 10.6 
per cent., lived away from home, that is, in lodging or board- 
ing houses. The rest either lived at home or with relatives, 
many of them contributing to the household expenses, and 
some undoubtedly partially or wholly responsible for the 
support of other members of their family as well as of 
themselves. Table 10 shows that 33.7 per cent, of the girls 
living at home earn under |6, while only 24.5 per cent, of 
those away from home fall in these wage groups. 

Summary of Analysis. 
A summary of the results of the investigation into the 
wages of women in the hosiery and knit goods industry shows 
that of the total number employed during the fifty-two-week 
period included in the study, 40.7 per cent, earned less than 
$6 a week and 27.3 per cent, earned less than $100 a year. 
The records show a low average for hours of employment, 
56.7 per cent, working less than forty-two hours per week. 
This situation is doubtless due somewhat to the unsettled 
trade conditions resulting from the European war. That 
this industry is not markedly seasonal in character is shown 
by the fact that 51.9 per cent, have employment for over 
nine months of the year. Out of the total number for whom 
data regarding living conditions were obtained, 10.6 per 
cent, were recorded as living away from home. 
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Table 4. — Hours of Labor: by EstabliskmerUs (Cumyhtite). 
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Table 5 (a). — Hours of Labor and Average Weekly Earnings. 
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Table 8 (o). — Average WeeHy Earnings: by Age Groups. 
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Table 8 (6), — Azierage Weekly Earnings: 
{CutmUative). 
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Tabu: 9. —• Anerage Weekly Eaminna 
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Table 10. — Home Conditions and Average Weekly Earnings 
(Cumulative). 
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Table 11. — Hotw Conditumsfor 1,676 Employees: by Age Oroups. 
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